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SHAKSPEARE, AND THE OLD HISTORICAL PLAY, 


“EDWARD THE THIRD.” 


I contemplate ere long a new edition of all the 
old plays that have been imputed to Shakspeare, 
but are not included in the folios, 1623 and 1632. 
They will form one volume 8vo., and I shall have 
them printed uniformly with my last impression 
of Shakespeare's Comedies, Histories and Trage- 
dies, 6 vols. Svo. 1858. Upon this task I shall 
enter as soon as I have completed the charming 
work I have in hand. 

Ihave been fortunate enough to procure some 
new materials; and the principle by which I shall 
be governed, in regard to the text, will be that 
by which I have hitherto been controlled; viz. 
to accept the old readings, and to reprint them 
most carefully, whenever no sufficient ground can 
be offered for varying from them. In all cases I 
shall give the reader his choice between the an- 
cient text and each emendation, by inserting 
either the one or the other in notes, according to 
their respective worth and importance. If a pro- 
posed change seem incontrovertible, it will find its 
place in the text; if doubtful, in the notes — those 
notes being as few in number, and as brief in form, 
as I can render them. 

In the selection of the plays I shall allow my- 
self, and I hope I shall be allowed, considerable 
latitude ; for I shall not only reprint those which 
came out in Shakspeare’s lifetime, or soon after 
his death, with his name on the title-pages, but 
those which at any subsequent date have been, 
upon plausible grounds, assigned to him either in 
whole or in part. For example, a century ago 
Capel, in his Prolusions, inserted a historical 
drama entitled The Reign of Edward the Third, | 
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admitting at once that there was no external evi- 
dence of the authorship of our great dramatist, 
and relying confidently upon the internal evidence 
afforded by the language, and by the character of 
the piece itself. It was published originally in 
1596, and re-published in 1599; and the subject 
was taken from Shakspeare’s usual sources, the 
Chronicles of Holinshed, and The Palace of Plea- 
sure. I am convinced that Shakspeare must 
have had a considerable band in the play; but 
this is not a point upon which I am disposed to 
dwell now, nor could it be sufficiently enforced by 
the extraction of select passages: the reason why 
I mention it upon the present occasion is, that I 
may thereby illustrate the manner in which I 
intend to proceed as to the choice of plays. 
Everybody who knows anything about the col- 
lation of, and criticism upon, old plays, and espe- 
cially upon those of Shakspeare, is aware that 
Capel was a most scrupulous and careful editor ; 
but owing either to want of courage, or want of 
aptitude, as regards the drama now under consi- 
deration (where he could obtain no help from 
precursors), he allowed the most absurd blunders 
to disfigure it. I am far from advocating too 
bold a use of the critical knife; but needless 
timidity, I am persuaded, has hitherto perpetuated 
many really obvious mistakes in the language of 
our old dramatists, and especially of Shakspeare. 
The employment here of the word “really” brings 
to my recollections a singular error which Capel 
has allowed to remain in the text of Edward J/I. 
as it stands in the old copies, and in his reprint. 
The king is represented dictating to Lodowick, his 
secretary, a passionate love-letter to the Countess 
of Salisbury : — 
“ Now, Lodowick, invocate some golden muse, 
To bring thee hither an enchanted pen, 
That may for sighs set down true sighs ind 
Talking of grief to make thee ready groan.” 
“Golden muse” may possibly be right, though 
I am much disposed to think that the poet wrote 


glowing muse ;" butcan “ready groan” be tolerated 


for an instant? The simple substitution of / for 
d, i. e. realy (as it was then spelt) for “ ready” at 
once cures the defect; but this mode of making 
sense of the passage never struck Capel, or he 
would have placed “ really” in his text, or among 
his “various readings,” where he has proposed 
one or two verbal changes. 

How excessively careless the old compositor (or 
his assistant) was, we have a strange proof on the 
very same page ; and it is still stranger that Capel 
was so obtuse as not to have detected the ridiculous 
blunder. I must here quote four or five conse- 
cutive lines. Edward tells the Countess : 

“ Fairer by far thou art than Hero was; 
Beardless Leander not so strong as I; 
He swom an easy current to his love, 
But | will through a helly spout of blood, 
Arrive at Sestos where my Hero lies.” 
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How any critic could reprint such stuff as this, | 


and fancy that it might have been written by a 
man of sane mind, seems incomprebensible. Will 
any modern editor, however bigotted to ancient 
corruptions, contend that “ helly spout” (“ hellie 
spout,” 4to. 1596, and “ helly spoute,” 4to. 1599) 
is right ? To be sure, it may be strained to some 
meaning, but can we doubt for one instant that 
the fourth line ought to run, 
“ But I will through a Hellespont of blood,” 


in reference to the narrow sea that Leander swam 
across in order to meet Hero? Marlowe's “ Hero 
and Leander” was not printed until 1598, but it 
had long floated about in MS., and the story was 
known to every dramatist, if not to every auditor. 
Prone as some are, in our day, to perpetuate an- 
tiquated and unquestionable absurdities, I do not 
believe there is a single person (and that, with 
certain examples before us, is saying a great deal) 
who will stand up to defend “ helly spout.” 

I may take this opportunity also of pointing out 
what I consider a decided error in the same play, 
but which may possibly meet even with reasoning 
advocates. It is where false tidings have been 
brought to the king and queen at Calais that the 
Black Prince has been slain by the French. Ed- 
ward, in a fury of grief, declares the manner in 
which the funeral obsequies of his son shall be 
performed : — 

“The mould that covers him their city ashes ; 

His knell the groaning cries of dying men, 
And in the stead of tapers on his tomb, 
An hundred fifty towers shall burning blaze.” 

Let me ask, does the last line read as if it were 
the correct text ? and why does the king name 
precisely “ An hundred fifty towers,” even if we 
suppose the conjunction to have been omitted for 
the sake of the measure? I am persuaded that 
the poet wrote, 

* An hundred Jofty towers shall burning blaze.” 


The word “ fools” in a speech by the King 
of France, disgusted at the silly and cowardly 
flight of his troops, may be said to be in a similar 
predicament : — 

“ Return and hearten up those yielding fools: ” 


“ fools” is souls in the old copies and in Capel, 
but “ fools” must be the genuine reading: the 
words were frequently mistaken, and near the 
end of Twelfth Night Olivia is made insultingly 
to call Malvolio a “ poor fool,” instead of com- 
passionating him as “ a poor soul.” 

But I will briefly introduce two instances, like 
the rest passed over by Capel, where it cannot be 
disputed by the most obstinate, that the old edi- 
tions of the historical play of Edward the Third 
are in error. One is where the king exclaims, 

“The lion scorns to touch the yielding prey, 

And Edward’s sword must flesh itself in such, 
As wilful stubbornness hath made perverse.” 
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Can any “ wilful stubbornness” on the part of 
critics induce readers to believe that “ flesh,” as [ 
give it in the second line, ought to be fresh? Yet 
so Capel gave it, and so it stands in the 4tos. 1596 
and 1599. Another instance of the same kind is 
met with after the battle of Poictiers, where Ed- 
ward orders the Black Prince and Lord Audley 
to pursue the flying enemy with all speed. In 
the old copies and in the reprint, the following js 
represented as the language of the poet : — 

“ Ned, thou and Audley shall pursue them still, .. 

And wistly follow while the game’s on foot.” 

Surely, no word need be added by me to esta- 
blish that “wistly” here ought to be swiftly: young 
Edward and Audley were to allow the enemy no 
time to make their escape. I might produce 
twenty other instances to the same effect; but I 
will only subjoin one, which almost’corrects itself, 
yet never has been corrected. In an early scene 
the Countess, speaking of the castle she has de- 
fended, is made to tell the King,— 

“ These ragged walls no testimony are 

What is within; but like a cloke do hide 
From weathers West the under garnish’d pride.” 

All that Capel did here was to reject the 
capital to “ West,” but what could he have under- 
stood to be the sense of the passage? Did he sup- 
pose that “weather's West” meant the west 
weather, or west wind ? Read, 

“. . . but like a cloke do hide 

From weather’s waste the under garnish’d pride,” 
and all is as intelligible as need be, even if we do 
not suppose (as I certainly do suppose) “ garnish'd” 
to be a misprint for garments. 

The question is, whether blunders such as these 
ought to be set right, or to be perpetuated? I 
am for setting them right; but, at the same time, 
I am directly and strongly opposed to merely 
arbitrary and capricious changes. Upon the prin- 
ciples I have thus explained and illustrated, I 
shall hereafter engage in the task of editing 
dramas, generally of much merit in themselves, 
but of peculiar interest in relation to Shakspeare. 

J. Payne Coie. 

Maidenhead. 





WAS SHAKSPEARE EVER A SOLDIER? 


“ Have I not heard great ordnance in the field? 


Have I not in a pitched battle heard 
Loud ‘larums, neighing steeds, and trumpets clang?” 
Taming of the Shrew. 

In the year 1843, when the expectancy of being 
relieved from a great portion of my official em- 
ployments gave me a prospect of devoting my 
time more exclusively to literary pursuits, I sate 
down to a pleasing task which I had long pre 


| scribed to myself,—namely, that of making a ml- 


nute examination into the writings of Shakspeare 
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In this I had two especial objects ; the one, and 
the only one to which I need now advert, being 
to ascertain how far such an examination made 
by another mind — that is, a mind differently con- 
stituted, although less gifted and far-sighted than 
those which had been already employed upon it— 
might discover in Shakspeare’s writings the means 
of increasing the comparatively scanty materials 
which we possess for the biography of the poet. 

Those labours were destined to be interrupted 
before I had accomplished one-half of my self- 
appointed task, but not until I had arrived at a 
conclusion, of the accuracy of which I now feel 
morally certain, — namely, that at some period 
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of his life Shakspeare must have seen military | 
| He returned on 3rd December, 1586. 


service. 

I arrived at this conclusion just about the time 
at which my friend Mr. Bruce discovered, or 
perhaps I should rather say, was about to call 
attention to, the curious passage in a letter of Sir 
Philip Sidney, then engaged in the war of inde- 
pendence in the Low Countries, which forms the 
subject of the interesting paper entitled “ Who 
was Will, my Lord of Leicester's jesting Player?” 
communicated by him to the first volume of the 
Shakspeare Society's Papers ; and to which Letter, 
dated Utrecht, the 24th March, 1586, I shall have 
occasion hereafter to refer. I remember that the 
mutual communication of the point raised in that 
paper and my opinion took place in the same con- 
versation—one was consequent upon the other ; 
but whether I stated my opinion that Shakspeare 
had seen military service in consequence of Mr. 
Bruce's drawing my attention to Sidney's allusion 
to“ Will my Lord of Leicester’s player,” or he 
directed my attention to the passage in Sidney, on 
hearing my conviction that Shakspeare must have 
been a soldier, because I found his plays so hor- 
ribly “stuff’d with epithets of war,” I do not now 
recollect, nor is it material to the present inquiry. 

The impression then made upon my mind has 
been deepened by subsequent consideration, and I 
trust before this paper is concluded that I shall 
convince my readers that Shakspeare has suc- 
ceeded in describing all the “ pride, pomp, and 
circumstance of glorious war” with such unri- 
valled skill, because, as Pope says, — 

“He best can paint them who has felt them most.” 

And here I may remind my readers that, if 
Shakspeare served in the army, he is by no means 
the only poet of his age who did so. Aubrey tells 
us that Ben Jonson “ went into the Lowe Coun- 
treys, and spent some time (not very long) in the 
armie, not to the diserace of it, as you may find 
in his Epigrammes.” ‘Gascoyne, Churchyard, 
Whetstone, Rich, and others” are enumerated 
by Mr. Contter (Poetical Decameron, ii. 141.) as 
among the phalanx of poets who united their en- 
deavours under Elizabeth to free the Low Coun- 
tries from the weight of the Spanish yoke: while 
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the probability that Donne was engaged in mili- 
tary operations under Prince Maurice is shown 
not only by Marshall’s portrait of him, but by the 
epigrams attributed to him, and which form the 
subject of Mr. Yeows’s communication to “ N. 
& Q.,” 2” S. iv. 49. 

But, it may be asked, do the known facts of 
Shakspeare’s life admit the possibility of his having 
ever encountered “the grappling vigour and 
rough frown of war ?” 

Let us see how far they are consistent with the 
supposition that he may have accompanied or fol- 
lowed the Earl of Leicester to the Low Countries. 
Leicester sailed from Harwich on the 4th, and 
landed at Flushing on the 10th December, 1585. 


Now all that we know with certainty with 
respect to Shakspeare at this period is, that his 
twins, Hamnet and Judith, were born in Feb- 
ruary, 1585; and from that date until 1589, when 


| we find him a sharer in the Blackfriars’ Theatre, 


| bability. 


nothing is really known as to where or how he was 
engaged. 

It is clear, then, that it is quite possible that 
Shakspeare may have followed in Leicester's train. 
I think the passage in Sidney's Letter converts 
that possibility into something more than a pro- 
Let the reader judge for himself. The 
Letter, which is addressed to Secretary Walsyng- 
ham, Sidney's father-in-law, is dated “at Utrecht 
this 24th of March, 1586,” and besides sentences 
which, as Mr. Bruce remarks, “seem to contain 
something like a foreshadowing of several of 
Shakspeare’s noblest passages,” contains the fol- 
lowing allusion, as I believe, to Shakspeare :— 

“T wrote to yow a Letter by Will, my lord of 
Lester's jesting plaier, enclosed in a letter to my 
wife, and I never had answer thereof. Hit con- 
tained something to my lord of Lester and coun- 
cil, that som wai might be taken to stay my ladi 
there. I since divers tymes have writt to know 
whether you had receaved them, but yow never 
answered me that point. I since find that the 
knave deliver'd the letters to my ladi of Lester, 
but whether she sent them yow or no I know not, 
but earnestly desire to do,!because I dout there 
is more interpreted thereof.” 

After showing that there were four persons to 
whom Sidney may have referred, as Will, my 
Lord of Leicester's jesting player, namely, Wil- 
liam Johnson, William Sly, William Kempe 
(whom be believes to have been the “ Will” 
alluded to), and William Shakspeare, Mr. Bruce 
expresses his conviction that Sir Philip Sidney 
never would have applied to Shakspeare the 
terms “ jesting player” and “knave,” even “ allow- 
ing that the latter word might not be used in the 
modern offensive sense.” 

“ Now 


that Shakespeare was a liglit-hearted, frolic- 
some man is clear from the deer-stealing; that he was 
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witty in conversation is to be inferred from his daugh- 
ter’s epitaph; that he was termed ‘ Will Shakespeare’ 
is certain; but I must at once express my own convic- 
tion that Sir Philip Sidney never could have applied to 
him the terms ‘jesting player’ and ‘knave,’ even allow- 
ing that the latter word might not be used in the modern 
offensive Shakespeare’s earliest works bear upon 
them the stamp ofa mind far too contemplative and refined 
for its possessor ever to have been regarded as a jester or 
buffoon; besides which, the only traces that we have of 
him as an actor are in old Adam and the Ghost in Ham- 
let, certainly not humorous characters.” 

Mr. Bruce's opinion, that Shakspeare was not 
alluded to by Sidney is, it is obvious, mainly 
founded on his belief that Sidney could not and 
woul 1 not h: ave designated Shakspeare as “knave” 
or “ jesting.” One word as to the epithet “knave.” 
This, which our great dramatist himself makes 
Brutus apply to Lucius : — 


* Gentle knave, good night :” 


sense. 


and Anthony to Eros: — 

“ My 
Sidney might without offence apply to Shak- 
speare, who was then, be it remembered, not the 
genius which the world now recognises, but the 
young fellow of two-and-twenty, a youth of pro- 
mise indeed, but one whom Sidney perhaps knew 
best from his late deer-stealing peccadillo, as a 
roystering youngster with a nimble wit, a stout 
heart, and a ready hand. 

But all who know my friend Mr. Bruce are 
aware of his great reyerence, if I may so term it, 
for Shakspeare — a reverence which renders it 
almost impossible for him to conceive that Sidney, 
or indeed anybody, could apply to that mighty 
genius the epithets “ knave” and “jesting player” 
— while, as he shares Johnson's “ great contempt 
for that species of wit— puns,” he is naturally dis- 
inclined to believe that Shakspeare’s conversation 
was ever so marked or marred by the use of them 
as to earn for him the character of a “ jesting” 
spirit. 

I, on the other hand, have no doubt that of 
Shakspeare himself, whose whole mind was “ quip- 
=, 
him but a jest,” and that his conversation, like 
his writings, was “full of odd quirks and rem- 
nants of wit;” and I feel sure that those who re- 
member Johnson's remark, “that a quibble was 
to him the fatal Cleopatra for which he lost the 
world, and was content to lose it,” will admit that 
I have some grounds for my belief. Besides, have 
we not Aubrey’s report of his “very ready, plea- 
sant, ?” and does not Fuller, in 


and smooth wit ? 
his admirable account of his wit-combats with 


good knave, Eros "—- 


Ben Jonson, speak especially of “the quickness | 


of his wit and invention.” I think, therefore, that 
at two-an l-twenty he might deserve to be called 
“a jesting player. 

1 will now quote the passage in which Mr. 
Bruce then proceeds to show how great is the 


probability that the Earl of Leicester's players 
accompanied him into the Low Countries; and 
then, albeit unwilling to believe that Shakspeare 
could have been the arom, ig player” and “ knave” 
referred to by Sidney, he, asks, “ was not Shak- 
speare probably with — ” 


“Tle left Stratford after the birth of his twir 
were baptized in the meee ‘of February, 1585, 
next traced as an important member of Lord Leycester’s 
company of players, in 1589. He must have been in ti 
company some considerable time, or he could not have 
attained the station which he held. Now, the earl was 
appointed to the command in the Low Countries in Sep 
tember, 1585, and immediately afterwards sent out let- 
ters to his friends and retainers, requesting them to 
accompany him thither. From Warwickshire, and espe- 
cially from the neighbourhood of his domain at Kenil- 
worth, his 500 men were in great part procured. One 
‘John Arden,’ who was re« ommen led to the earl’s ser- 
vice by his relative and confidential servant Mr. Thomas 
Dudley,* and another, ‘ Thomas Arde rn,” who. *Clarcke 
Comptroller,’ ¢ were probably relatives of Shakspeare, 


| and * Miles Comes,’ or, as he is afterwards termed, ‘ Miles 


| would be to him a temptation 


} an arena for the exercise 


it might almost be said, “not a word with | 


Combes,’ { was probably his neighbour. It was just 
about the time of the stir which this incident created in 
Warwickshire, that Shakespeare’s father attained the 
lowest depth of his poverty, and that Shakespeare him 
self left his native town. The incidents may ‘be altoge 
ther unconnected ; but a young man of an excitab le tem- 
perament, encumbered by an imprudent marriage and 
domestic difliculties—one to whom neither the world of 
Stratford nor its law was friendly — was of all per 
most likely to be affected by the general co 
around him. The departure of friends and neighbours 
and an example. They 
marshalled him the way that he should go; and although 
seeking distinction in other fields, stirred him up to find 
of that power which he must 
have felt within him. This consideration would lead to 
a conclusion very consonant with all we know of his 
biography; that he left home a little earlier than has 
been usually supposed. There may be nothing in it, but 
I point it out as a subject for investigation to those who 
feel an interest in such questions, and who have greatet 
facilities for pursuing the necessary inquiries than I at 
present possess.” 















This was published in 1844, but. by that time 
my leisure had passed away, and I could not ac- 
cept the friendly challenge. It is only the cir- 
cumstance of my having accidentally come across 
some of the notes whic h I then made on the sub- 


ject of Shakspeare’s “ military acquirements,” just 


| after reading Lord Campbell’ s evidence of his 
“legal acquirements,” that has induced me to 
undertake my present task of showing that, like 


| 


George Gascoigne, who had also served in the 
Low Countries, Shakspeare might have adopted 
for his motto, “Tam Marti tam Mercurio.” 

But before I proceed to point out some of those 


| passages in Shakspeare’s writings which, as [ con- 


* Galba, c. viii. fo. 106. + 

¢ Jbid., fo. 106. In the same MS. lis \ 
servants, we find under the head of “ Musiconer,” the 
| following names: “ Thomas Cole, Willia n Bainton, James 
| Wharton, William Edgley, William Black, Jo, the hat- 
per, Walter, the boye.” No players are mentioned. 


Tbid., fo, 108. 
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tend, prove that at some time Shakspeare had _ lodie, or Melodius Musicke, Of Pleasant Roundelaies; K. 
H. mirth, or Freemen’s Songs, and such delightfull 

“The hand of Mars Catches. 
Beckoning with fiery truncheon his retire,” The humour of the catch consists in the words, 

let me remind the reader that the fact of his “ Hold thy peace, I pri’thee, hold thy peace, thou 
having served under Leicester would go far to knave,” being so adjusted to the music, that the 
explain how he gained much of that familiarity three singers in turn call one another knave ; the 
with other things for which his writings are re- epithet when used by one being instantly retorted 
markable. on him by another. Attention was long since 
Thus, what he had observed when on shipboard, directed to this catch by Sir John Hawkins in his 
while on his way to the Low Countries and back /distory of Music, wherein he gave a copy of it in 
(and let me point to a line in Curiolanus as an , score (a form which makes the joke more readily 


seen — ” 


evidence of that observation, — apparent to the eye than that adopted in the ori- 
«“ As waves before a vessel under sail, ginal publication), and which has more recently 


So men obey’d, and fell below his stem,”) been copied by Mr. Knight, and possibly by other 
may well have furnished him with that knowledge | editors of Shakspeare. 
of seamanship discoverable in many of his plays, My purpose is to invite attention to a very 
a knowledge which can only be acquired by those | curious allusion to this catch contained in a pam- 
who go down to the sea in ships. His familiarity | phlet published in 1649, copious extracts from 
with the good points of a horse, and he is admitted which appear in Mr. Morley's recently published 
to have described them with a skill which no other | Memoirs of Bartholomew Fair. This tract, which 
poet has ever attained to, —so that when he talks bears the title of 
of horses, we see them « A Bartholomew Fairing, New, New, New: Sent from 
the raised Siege before Dublin, as a Preparatory Present 
to the Great Thanksgiving Day. To be communicated 
was probably acquired where “the army of the | onely to Independents.” 
Queen had got the field.” And we may here add, was a royalist production intended to ridicule the 
that if, as has been supposed from the allusions in | Puritans, and is in the form of a play. In one 
his 37th and 89th Sonnets, he was lame — scene Mr. Lerned, Mr. Olduns, and Mr. Bew, 
three Puritan ministers, are represented accom- 
panying three citizens’ wives on a pleasure trip to 
the New Park at Richmond ; the ladies being at- 
tended by Ralph and Roger, two of their hus- 
bands’ apprentices. Whilst the party are regaling 
themselves in the park, the conversation of the 
ministers turns on the opinions which are ex- 
= , pressed by the opposite party of some of their 
(Zo be concluded in our next.) brethren, and the following dialogue takes place :— 
“ Mr. Lerned. * * * To good Sir Nat. 

Mr. Bew. The malignant’ say he is an ass. 
Mr. L. He? Anass? And soam I, 


“Printing their proud hoofs i’ the receiving earth,” — 


“Made lame by Fortune’s dearest spite ”— 
the accident may well have happened to him while 
sharing in some of those encounters from witness- 
ing which, as I believe, he acquired that know- 
ledge of military matters of which his writings 
contain such abundant evidence. ] 
Witt J. Toons, 


- renr Yq 6 _ — ” 
SHAKSPEARE TWELFTH NIGHT, Mr. Olduns. And I. ; 
Every reader of “N. & Q.” will remember the |r. B. And I. So they say Cheynell and Wilkinson 
scene in this comedy in which Sir Toby Belch, | t™9¢. | 
Sir Andrew yi , ee a rig Mr. L. They mad? And so am I. 
Sir Andrew Aguecheeck, and the Clown, are intro- My O. And I 
duced carousing ; with the proposal of the former Mr. B. And I. Nay, they stick not to speak unreve- 


that they “rouse the night owl in a catch”—the | rently of Dr. Reynolds and Dr. Harris, and call them hy- 
ready acquiescence of Sir Andrew—his sugges- | pocrites, and dissembling knaves. 

tion that the catch be “ Thou knave” —the pre- Mr. L. They knaves? So am I. 

tended scruples of the Clown to joining therein on = > —_ : 

tie ground of being constrained in the perform- Reger. This was the best tope vet; had it been sung, 
ance to call the knight knare—the putting aside it would have gone to the tune of Thou Knave excellently 
the objection by Sir Andrew —and finally, the | well.” 

singing of a catch, the words of which are not Now, as Mr. Morley has passed over this allu- 
given in the printed copies of the play. For the | sion without the slightest notice (either not per- 
words however we are at no loss, inasmuch as they ceiving it, or deeming it unnecessary to remark 


were printe l with the music (in Shakspeare’s life- , on it,) ask leave, with all deference, to make one 
time) in a work (now lying before me), edited by | or two observations on it. 

Thom is Ravenscroft, and published in 1609, with We may, I think, reasonably conclude that no 
the title of allusion would be made in a publication intended 


“ Deuteromelia: or, The Second Part of Musick’s Me- | for circulation in the meridian of Bartholomew 
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Fair, but such as would be quickly, nay instantly, 
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| 


caught and appreciated by every class of readers. 


The cavalier tract under notice, therefore, affords 


us direct evidence of the continued popularity of 


the catch “Hold thy peace, thou knave,” at the 
distance of forty years after the date of its first 
publication. 

But we may, I also think, go farther; and shall 
not strain probability to suppose that the majority 
of the persons into whose hands the tract was 
likely to fall, were familiar with “ Hold thy peace” 
only through the medium of Tielfth Night; and 
if so, we have a strong proof of the nature of the 
impression which that most admirable comedy had 
made upon the public mind;— an impression 
which it would seem neither the lapse of half a 


century, nor the withdrawal of the play from pub- | 


lic representation by the closing of the theatres, 
had tended to weaken, much less to eradicate, — 
and at the same time an additional and striking 
refutation (were such needed) of the allegation 
that Shakspeare was, after his retirement from the 
stage, all but forgotten. W. IL. Husk. 
Text. 

le langaye. 

je me souviendray. 

je suis le bon escholier. 

vistement. 

les appellons. 

il est fort bon anglois. 

je m’en faitz la répétition. 

il est trop diflicile, Madame, comme je pense 

je m’en oublie. 

je ne doute point d’apprendre. 

je réciteray 4 vous. 

non pour les dames d’honneur d’user. 

pour tout le monde. 

allon-nous a diner. 


The mistakes of which I have taken no notice 
appear to me to be such as must have resulted 
from the blundering of the compositor, and the 
carelessness (or ignorance) of the editor, if any, such 
as en peu; la main, il est appellé; de fingres, &c. 
But in the majority of cases in the list I have 
given, the French is just such as would result 
from an Englishman attempting to transplant the 
idioms of his own tongue into French. War- 
burton and Farmer seem to have been fully aware 
of the fact that the French in Hen. V. never was 
(not even in the time of Hen. IV. of France or 
earlier) genuine French. As to the other French 
scene in the play (IV. 4.), the mistakes of the 


French soldier are not so numerous in propor- | 


tion to the quantity spoken as those of Katherine 
and Alice: and we have no right to find fault 
with the boy's French as he is English. But the 
pronunciation of bras, is what has given offence to 
the old critics. Doubtless they are right in assum- 
ing that in bras the final s was never sounded: * 


* To appeal to French rhymes, as Farmer does, is futile ; 
for in French poetry rhymes are written for the eye, 
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SHWAKSPBARE'S FRENCH. 


Your correspondent A. A. (2™ S. vii. 124.) 
says very safely that Shakspeare seems to have 
understood Italian better than French. Some 
commentators seem innocent of even suflicient 
knowledge of French for the correction of those nu- 


| merous blunders in Shakspeare’s French for which 


he is indebted to his printers and pseudo-editors, 
For instance, in Henry V. Act IIT. Sc. 4, some mo- 
dern editions, following, I surmise, the quartos, 
read “ Ces sont mots de son mauvais,” &c.; whereas 
the folios read correctly, ‘Ce sont des mot mau- 
vais,” &c. Whether all the errors of construction 
which appear in all the old copies of this scene are 
in like manner referable to the corruption of prin- 
ters, is a question which I decidedly think must 
be answered in the negative. ‘The list is so long 
and the blunders are so peculiarly English, and 
there is so little correct French in the scene, that 
I cannot doubt that the writer of that scene knew 
French very imperfectly. I select the principal 
faults, and annex the corrections : — 

Correction. 
la langue. 
je m’en souviendray. 
je suis une bonne éscolibre. 
viste. 
nous les appelons. 
c’est de fort bon anglois. 
je m’en vais faire la répétition. 
je pense que c’est trop difficile. 
Joblie. 
je ne doute point que j'apprendray. 
je Vais vous reciter. 
dont les dames qui ont de ’honneur ne peuvent faire usage. 
pour tout au monde. 
allons diner. 


whether, as Farmer says, it was ever pronounced 
* brau” I cannot say. Neither was moy ever pro- 
nounced as in English, though it certainly was 
formerly pronounced as if it had been written 
moe. 

But, after all, who was responsible for these 
French scenes? Had Shakspeare edited his plays 
like Ben Jonson, and such English-French bad 
been retained in such edition, the inference that 
Shakspeare had little knowledge of French would 
have been inevitable. But if, as is most probable, 
he was toa great extent at the mercy of his ac- 
tors, these scenes might have been foisted on his 
plays, and he might have been perfectly indif- 
ferent as to the quality of the intrusion. I leave 
this crux for abler critics than I profess myself to 


| be. At any rate, it is not well to defend Shak- 


speare at the expense of French construction, as 
some critics (in ignorance of French, I trust,) 
have done. C. Mansrietp INGLEBY. 


Birmingham. 
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NEW CATALOGUE OF SHAKSPEARIANA, 
or for Feb. 


12. was particularly inter- 
dents of S 


2. % 
ikspeare. I quite agree 


} 
i 


Your numb 
esting to the stu 
with the remarks of your correspondent Ester, and 
think that ¢ is quite time that there should be a 
new catalogue of Shakspeariana. Mr. Lalliwell’s, 
which, I believe, was the last, only brings the in- 
furmation down to 1841. Since that time there 
have been, I think, ten new editions of the Com- 
plete Works, and much in the shape of commen- 
tary. 

There is, as you are well aware, also a large 
amount of very valuable Shaksperian criticism 
buried in various periodical literature which re- 
quires to be brought to light to be indexed. I 
refer of course to such pe riodicals as the Edin- 
burgh, Quarterly, British Quarterly, Westminster 
North British Reviews, and the Gentleman's, Blach- 
wood, Fraser, and other magazines. How thank- 
ful would many a student of Shakspeare be to 
have an easy reference to such a mine of wealth. 

The volume which was to have accompanied 
the engraving of the Chandos Portrait is not the 
nly good thing which we have lost from Mr. J. 
P. Cortier by the dissolution of the Shakspeare 
Society. ‘There is another “ unfulfilled.” In the 
closing paragraph of a valuable paper “on the 
Earliest Quarto Editions of the Plays,” he says :— 

“For a future volume of the Shakspeare 
Papers, 1 propose to send some account of the progressive 

nd comparative value of the quartos during the last fifty 

rsixty years, with a statement of the depositories, pub- 
where any of them are preserved. I shall 
new facts connected with the folio editions 


Already Printed but included. 


Soc iety’s 


or private, 
nd some 








Order 

- = in Fol 
21. Merry Wives - ° © . 3 
22. Much Ado - : ~ 6 
23. L ade Leheur Best - - - 7 
24. Midsummer's Night . - - 5 
25. Merchant of Venice - . - 9 
26. Richard the Second - - - 16 
27. Henry the Fourth, Ist Part . - 17 
28. Ditto 2nd - - - 18 
29. Henry the Fifth . - : - 19 
30. Richard the Third - . : 23 
31. Troilus and Cressida ~ - - 25 
2. Titus Andronicus - - - - 27 
33, Romeo and Juliet - . . - 28 
34, Hamlet - - ° ° a 32 
5. King Lear - - - . 33 
36. Othello - - - - - $4 
7 Already Printed but not included. 

i. Pericles - - - « ° 
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in 1623, 1652, 1664, and 1685, with the prices for whic! 
they have frot n time to time been sold, and the number 
of copies in the hands of collectors, or in our publi 
libraries.” 


This bears date 1847. It is sincerely to be 
hoped that he may yet comma lish this; it would 
be a great boon to the Shak perian | bibliographer. 
I am not aware that there is any fabulur view of 
the early editions of the plays. I have gleaned 
the enclosed from various authentic sources, and 
it would perhaps be found useful to some of your 
readers, to whom I should also feel much obliged 
for any corrections. It appears to me to be one 
of those matters upon which “ doctors differ.” 


W. W.1 


‘> 

1, The Tempest - . . ‘ee 
2. Two Gentlemen of Verona - ” 
3. Measure for Measure - . a ! 
Comedy of Errors - - - ° 5 
5. As you Like it - ° * = Ww 
Taming of the Shrew ° . ‘ i] 

. All’s Well - - : . e 12 
Iwelfth Night - . - © 13 

9. Winter's Tale - - - . 14 
10. King John - . e - e 15 
11. Henry the Sixth, Ist Par - - 20 
12. Ditto 2nd - - ° 21 
13. Ditto 3rd - - - v9 
14. Henry the Eighth - - - ° 24 
15. Coriolanus - - ° aH 
| limon of Athens - - . oy 
17. Julius Cesar - - - ° 30 
18. Macbeth - : - “ 81 
19, Anthony and Cleopatra - a) 
20. Cymbeline - - . > 36 


Quartos. 

1602, 1619, 1650. 

1600, 

1598, 1631. 

1600, Thos. Fisher; 

1600, by J. R. for Thos. 
1637, 1652. 

1597, 1598, 1608, 1615, 1684. 

1598, 1599, 1604, 1608, 1613, 1622, 1632, 1639, 

1600, 

1600, 1602, 1608. 

1597, 1598, 1602, 1605, 1612 or 1613, 1621, 
1629, 1634. 

1609, imprinted by G. Eld for R. Bonian and H. Walley 
1609, by G. Eld. 

1600, 1611 (ist ed. said by Langbaine to be 1594.) 

1597, 1599 (no date, 1607?), 1609, 1637 (no date, R. 
Young.) 

1603, 1604, 1605 (no date, 1607?), 1609, 1611, 1637. 

1608, Londen, printed for Nathl., Butter; 1608, printed 
for Nathl. Butter; 1650. 

1622, 1630, 1655. 


1600, James Roberts. 


Heyes; 1600, by J. Roberts; 


1622, 1624, 


1609, 1611, 1619, 1630, 1635, 1639. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 


The Stocks. —In the sixth scene of the second 


act of King Lear, Gloster, by command of Regan, 


is set in the stocks. It is also ordered that the 
stocks be brought out, and a stage direction ap- 
points the precise point for their introduction to 
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the stage. 
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This may perhaps have appeared to 


(24S. VII. Aprm, 23, 5 


Is it possible that the true reading of the dis. 


most a very ordinary divergence, for theatrical | puted passage in Macbeth is, after all, “ Aroint 
convenience, from the routine of real life; for | thee, witch!” — That is to say, “Rub yourself 


whereas we see in many places these relics of the 
past fixed in market places, churehyards, and the 
like, the idea of moveable stocks is not very 
likely to arise in the mind. I have, however, 
seen a pair or set of stocks that was built to run 
on four wheels. True it is that they are now set 


up outside the town walls, and the wheels taken | 


off, to repose in some quiet nook till they rot, but 
the axles and axle-trees remain visible. This 
pair or set of stocks belongs to the town of Tenby, 
in Pembrokeshire, and though quite of modern 
construction (the policeman, an old Waterloo 
man, told me he remembered their being made), 
were I believe constructed on the model of their 
immediate predecessors. They are also notice- 
able as having holes for the hands as well as the 
feet. This relic of an ancient custom suggests 
that it might have been not an uncommon thing 
to have moveable stocks, that offenders might be 
paraded through the whole town or district. 

Tre Bee. 


Shakspeare’s “ Parish Top."—In Twelfth Night, 
Act I. Se. 3., Sir Toby exclaims : — 

* He’s a coward and a coystril that will not drink to 
my niece, ’till his brains turn o’ the toe like a parish-iop.” 

I quote the passage as descriptive of a public 
game now quite extinct, and should be much 
pleased to hear of any specimen of such a top in 
existence, still more to obtain one. 
note on the saying is: 

“ A large top was formerly kept in every village, to be 
whipped in frosty weather, that the peasants may be kept 
warm by exercise and out of mischief, while they could 
not work.” 

I do not sec it alluded to in Strutt. 


with your diabolical ointment and leave me, and 

go to your horrible Sabbath.” Abi! in malam 

erucem. ‘“ Avaunt” may be a likely word to use 

but “Avaunt thee” seems bad grammar. A, A. 
Poets’ Corner. 





Bust of Shakspeare (2™ §. vii. 123.) —S. Wasoy 
will find that the casts I spoke of (2™ S. vi. 255.) 


| are full-size casts of the Stratford bust, with 


hands, cushions, &c. I, happened to hear that 
Signor Michele had been employed to take a cast 
for a Stratford gentleman, and was very glad to 
get a copy at a very moderate price. Este, 





Shakspeare in Italy (2™ S. vii. 124.) — This in- 
teresting note of A. A. is fully confirmed by Mr. 
C. Armitage Brown, in his admirable but very 
scarce volume on the Autobiographical Poems of 
Shakspeare. Mr. Brown, an old resident in Italy, 
notes some very curious details,’and contends that 
Shakspeare visited Italy about 1597. He shows 
how the local errors of the Two Gentlemen of 
Verona, &c. are entirely avoided, and much mi- 


| nute correctness shown in Taming of the Shrew, 


Merchant of Venice, Othello, &c. The proofs are 


| of course too copious to be quoted here, but A. A. 
l , 


Steevens’s | 
| 


Can any of your readers, who may possess | 


Hearne’s Antiquarian Discourses with the print of | oe - Legon 
: d . et -~ I 1, :. | pere conveyed tenements in Norton, &c., in Warwick- 
Islip chapel as the frontispiece, inform me what is | . 


meant by the peculiar movement of the fingers in 

the group of people there assembled. It is not the 

Italian moro, though something like it, and quite 

puzzles me. Francis TRENCH. 
Islip Rectory. 





“Aroint thee, witch!"—In that strange and 
powerful version of Gotthe’s Walpurgis Night, by 
Shelley, the chorus of witches says : — 

“ A witch to be strong must anoint, anoint — 

Then every trough will be boat enough ; 

With a rag for a sail we can sweep through the sky, 
Who flies not to-night, when means he to fly?” 
Evidently alluding to the popular superstition, 
that witches must anoint themselves befure they 

can fly. 

“ Some on a ram, and some on a prong, 

On poles, and on broomsticks, we flutter along.’ 


’ 





will be glad to read this genial and admirable 
volume if he can possibly obtain it. 

At the end of the volume I find an announce- 
ment of Shakspeare’s Poems by Mr. Brown. Were 
they ever published ? Este. 

Shakspeare. — Those interested in investiga- 
tions respecting the Shakspeare family are referred 
to the following fines levied, in which persons of 
that name are parties : — 

“ By fine levied in Hillary Term, 16 Eliz., Thos. Shakes- 


shire. 

“ By fine levied Michael. 17 & 18 Eliz. Edm, Hall and 
others conveyed tenements in Shalford, &c., in Warwick- 
shire, to John Shakespere. 

“ By fine levied Hillary, 1655 . . . . . Shakspere con- 
veyed tenements in Inckbarrow in Worcestershire.” 

The above note was communicated to me by an 
archeological friend who was lately engaged in 
making researches in various public offices in 
London. R. C. 

Cork. 


Dowle.— Tempest, Act Ill. Se. 3.— 
“ As diminish 
One dowle that’s in my plume.” 
Most annotators say dowle, a feather, and refer to 
Bailey's Dictionary. It is true such is the mean- 
ing given there, but unfortunately it is based on 
this very passage, as Bailey tells us. Is it not the 


<0, ‘69, 
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old English dowel, derive: d from the French douille, 

a socket, and the meaning—you can hurt neither 

feather nor socket in my wing (plu me ?) A. A. 
Poets’ Corner. 





Passage in “ Twelfth Night."—I send you a 
reading of a passage in the Shakspeare plays 
otherwise unintelligible: — 

« Clown. Many a g 
riage; and, for turnin 


ood hanging prevents a bad m ar 
g away, let summer bear it ¢ 
Twelfth Night, Act I. Se. -. 
‘Turning away” should be pronounced “ turn- 
ing aw-ay.” And, for turning o’hay, “ let summer 
bear it out.” 






~ nt of war.” —It is curious that the cur- 


r at was nber of the Quart rly Review, speaking of 


Mr. Dyce's reading of the line, 
“ To a loud trumpet and a point of war,” 

which Mr. Collier, followi ing his corrector’s ver- 
sion of “ report of war,” says “can have no mean- 
ing,” should think it necessary to attribute this 
opinion to “ignorance of tlie language of Shak- 
speare’s day.” ‘The phrase “ point of war,” is used 
to this day constantly to express certain soundings 
of drums and trumpets in salute, &c. Thus, for 
instance, the ruffle beat on the parade in St. 
James's Park, when the colours are unfurled, i 


called a “ point of war.” M., T. L. | 


THE BIRTHDAY OF SHAKSPERE. 


The announcement of a public dinner at Strat- 
ford-upon- Avon, in commemoration of the birthday 
of Shakspere, reminds me of certain particulars 
which seem to call for discussion. The occasion, 
at least, is opportune. It is a hazardous theme, 
however, that I propose to touc *h— and I shall 
await, with much curiosity, the judicial sentence 
of the Stratford club. 

Was Shakspere born on the 
Did he die on his birthday ? 

The most important evidence on this Question, 
though not in itself decisive of the fact, is the re- 
gister of baptisms at Stratford. The item is thus 
given in print : — 

“William, son of John Shakspere, was baptized April 


23 April, 1564? 


26, 1564.” [ Malone, 1790. ]} 
e} 364. April 26. Gulielmus filius Johannes [sic] Shak- 
spere.”” Collier, 1844. 


But there is further evidence on this question— 
evidence which every one has re: ad — which no one 
eems to have app lied in illustration of it. I al- 
lude to the monumental inscription, which is as 

follows — 

“OBlUT ANO. DOI. 1616, .2TATIs 53. DIE 23. AP.” 

[ Wheler, 1806. ] 
The monument was in its place before 1623 ; 


WituamM H. Smiru, | 
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perhaps in 1616—for Gerard Johnson, the éombe- 
i was then an old man. 

f Shakspere was born on the 25 April, 1564, 
be just comple ted his fifty-. econd year on the day 

" his decease. But it is recorded that he di ( 
in his fifty-third year. Now, Mrs. Shakspere 
survived till the 6 August, 1623. Susanna, witty 
above her sexe, and her husband John Hall, me- 
dicus peritissimus, who were joint-executors of the 
will of the deceased poet, lived to a much later 
period. So did Judith. Did they authorise a 
deceptive inscription on the monument? Woul 
they, on such an occasion, sanction an eguivogue ? 
[ entirely reject the supposition ; and believe, 
|} on the above evidence, that he was born defvre 
| the 23 April, 1564. If so, he did not die on his 
birthday. Should the inferences be doubted —no 
| one, I am sure, can produce the smallest evidence 
| of an opposite tendency. 

I consider the current assertions — “He was 
born on the 23 April, 1564” —“ He died on h 
birthday in 1616” —as improbable conjectures ; 
and I submit the case to the Stratford club, to 
the unprejudiced consideration of future editors 
of biographical dictionaries and encyclopedias, and 
and of all future editors of the Works of Sha 
spere. Boiron Conuns. 

he Terrace, Barnes, 





| PROPOSED EMENDATIONS OF THE TEXT OF 
SHAKSPEARE. 
| The figures in the margin refer to the pages of 
Dyce’s Shakespeare, which has been made the 
groundwork of the following emendations : — 

The Tempest. 


Act I. 
5. “ He'll be hanged yet, [Se. 2. 
Thou gh every drop of water swear against it, 
And gape at widest to englut him.” 


“ The > af it seems, would pour down kindling pitch, 


But that the sea, mounting to the welkin’s cheeks,* 
Dashes the fire out.” 


I have with such provision in mine art 
So safely ordered, that there is no soi/, 
No, not so much perdition us a hair 
Betid to any creature in the vessel.” 
8. “ Like one 
Who having unto truth, by quelling of it, 
Made such a sinner of his memory, 
To credit his own lie, he did believe 
He was indeed the Duke.” 
15. | hou shalt be pinched [Se. 2. 
As thick as honeycomb, each pinch more sting 
Than bees that make ’em.” 


Act II. 
21. “ Every day some sailor's wife, Se. 1. 
The master of some merch: ant, and the merchant, 


Have ) jaa our theme of woe. 


* See Richard . IL, Act ILL. Se. 3. 








“ Which, of Aim and Adrian, for a good wager, first the service, indeed! Why, man, if the river were 

yegrins to crow?” dry, Lam able to fill it with my tears,” [Se 

‘ You were kneeled to, and impdrtaned otherwis« 111. “ A thousand oaths, an ocean of his tears, 

Ly all of us; and the fair soul herself And instances as infinite of lov: 
Swayed between loathness and obedience, Warrant me welcome to my Proteus.” [Se. 7 
Which end of the beam should bow.” Act IIT. 

“ T am more ser l - my custom: you 119. “Yet Iam in love; but a team of Aorses shall ; 
Must be so too, if you heed me; which to do | pluck that from me.” [Se. 1. 
rebles thee o’er.” ne , - , 
mri ia engl , 124. “ Write till your ink be dry, and with your tears 

“ That our garments, being, as they were, drenched Moist it again; and framie some feeling lines, 

in the sea, : ae — That may discover /ore’s integrity.” Se. 2. 
Hold, notwithstanding, their freshness and gloss. * 
. Act LY. 

«“ l trnec or « T ~ . . 

And by that destin i to perform ana 134. “ Therefore know thon, for this I entertain thee. 
Ww here of what’s past is prologue.’ Se. 9 
“ Twenty consciences 150. “I am very loath to be your idol, sir; 
Might stand twixt me and Milan, candied be they, But, since you're false, it shi all become you well 
And melt, ere they molest.” lo worship shadows and adore false shapes.” 
“ Yon same black cloud, yon huge one, looks like Act V. 
ull bombard tl vould she is liquor.” _ . . ° 
A full bombard that would shed his liquor 112. “ The private wound is deepest : O spite accurst, 

* lll bring thee Mongst all foes that a friend should be the werst! 

“ I'll bring tl Mongst all foes tl f Ls! i be tl 
lo clustering filberts, and sometimes I'll get thee My shame and guilt ¢ mfound me.” TSe. 4 
foung staniels from the rock,” he ‘ , — 

Young staniels from the rock 113. “ Why, ’tis the ring I gave to Julia. 
Act lil. 7 . 
‘1 forget ré The Merry Wires of Windsor. 
But these sweet thoughts do even refresl Act I. 
labours, , se 162. “ Twere better for you if it were not known in 
Most busy when I do rest. council.” Se. 1. 

« Why. as IT tok ne. "tis a custe r im, [Sec. 2 . . , 

“ Why, as I told thee, "tis a custom with him, (Se. 2. | 171, « Pray you, go and yetch mein my closet un boit 
I’the afternoon to sleep, where thou mayst brain vert.” . 

him, Ps ae = 

Having first seized his books.” 174, “ Will 1? Paith that J will. 
* Hath caused to belch up; and on this island [Se. 3. Act ut ; 
Where man doth not inhabit, — you ’mongst men | 175. “ Why, I'll exhibit a bill in parliament for the put- 
Being most untit to live,—I have made you mad; ting down of fut men.” rSe. 1. 
As even men with such-like val iv hang, 176. “O,if my husband saw this letter, it would give 
And drown their proper selves. eternal in to his jealousy! ” 

“ Of my instraction hast thou nothing bated 180. “ Your red-lattice phrases, and your /ull-bait 

P 

In what thou hadst to say: so, with good will oaths, under the shelter of your honour! - 
And observation strange, my meaner ministers Se. 2. 
Their several kinds have done.” 181. “ Well, one Mistress Ford, you say.” 

“ While I visit Act III. 

Young Ferdinand, who they suppose is drowned, 190. “ Marry, sir, the pit-ward, the park-ward, every 
And mine and his loved darling.” +. 99 oS - 
au S way. [ Se, 1. 

Act IV. 192. “ Peace, I say, Gallia and JVallia, French and 

“ Thy Lecks with peonied and Jilied brims [ Sc. 1. Welsh.” 

Which spongy April at thy hest betrims.” 197. “ I see what thou wert, if Fortune thy foe were not 
“ On whom my pains, Nature's thy friend: come, thou canst not hide 
Ilumancly taken, are all lost, quite lost.” it.’ [Se. ¢ 

Act V. | 199. “ How now, what's here? Whither bear you this?” 

“ One of their kind, that relish all as sharply, [Sc.1, | 200. “ What a taking was he in when your husband 

Passion'd as they, be kindlier moved than thou | asked what was in the basket.” 


“ 





‘ 
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art? 04. “ Her father will be angry else. 
By whose aid, 7. “ And by her invention, and Ford’s wife direction, 
Weak ministers though | ye be, [have bedimmed | They conveyed me into a buck-basket.” [Se. 4 
The noontide sun. . . ‘ 








; - Act IV. 

“ A solemn air, and the best comforter —_ . — - . 
To an unsettle: a" cure thy brains, 223. “ That neither sin gly can be manifested de. 6 
Now useless, bound within thy skull!” Md pe — ade both ; wherein fat Falsta 

al i she . 
“ Whether thou beest he, . 
Or som =e cnchant ed trifle to abus ee! Act V. 
As late I have been, I not know.” 228. “Cricket, to Windsor chimneys shalt thou leap 
The Two Gentl eV Where fir ; thou find’st unraked, and heart! 
hi vo Genticmen o erona,. 
Act II. There La the maids as blue as bilberry.” [ Se. o- 
* Lose the tide, and the voyage, and the master, and | Simon VERGES. 
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finer Notes. 

Pa “ish Library given by S. P. G. S. cicty to a 
Church in America.—I have not yet scen in “ N. 
& Q.” any communication, although solicited, from 
America respecting such libraries: but I find i 
the New York Historical Magazine, and Notes and 
Queries (vol. ii. p. 125.), the following notice, 
which I send you: — 

«The parish (Trinity Church, Oxford, Philadelphia, ) 
is fortunate in still having in preservation and use a 
halice, which was the gift of (Qlueen Anne, with the 
simple inscription ‘ Annz Reginz,’ and a valuable rem- 
nant of the parish library given by the Venerable Society 
for the Propagation of the Gx spel, together with a copy 
of the Holy Bible from which ‘the lessons are still read,’ 
is they have been for more than a century.” 


J. Macray. 





tobert Greene and Robert Burns: 
Passages. — 
‘ Her checks like ripened lilies steep’d in win 
Greene, p. D. (Bell’s edit.) 
* Like lilies dipt in Bacchus’ choicest 
Idem, p. 65. (Idem.) 
“ Iler cheeks like e lilies dipp’d in wine.” 
Burns, “The Lass that made the bed 


em 3 


tape 
{manac, 1666. — The i llow- 





Hai coo s Tri sh 


i cet found in Wilde's Closing Years of 


Dean Swifts Life, p. 122., deserve, I think, a 
corner in * NN. & Q.:" — 

“A family named Caatatio, whose descendants now re- 
ide in the neighbourhood of Swords county of Dublin 
have long possessed a pocketbook of the Dean's, which the 
present owner has, through the influence of the Rev. Wil- 
liam Ormsby, kindly lent us for the purpose of this essay. 
It is an interleaved copy of one of Harwood's Almanacs, 
A Progn stication for the Year of our Lord God 1666, 
each blank leaf and portions of many of the others being 
ed with manuscripts entirely in the Dean’s handwrit- 

g. This manuscript is mostly poetry, consisting of 
fragments of verses, and some of his earlier poems never 








published.” 

Respecting this almanac, Mr. Wilde adds in p. 
151. 

“ This Proqnostication for the Year of our Lord God 
1666, togethe r with an exact Act sompt of the principal “att 
ways and Fairs in the Kingdom of ‘Treland, by Michael 
Hare 0d, Philomath, and printed by Crook, the King’s 
printer, is perhaps one of the ol lest Irish almanacs now 
extant.” 

ABHBA. 





Mueries, 
ASTROLOGICAL EFFECTS OF THE SIGN TAURUS. 


In that admirable scene in Twelfth Night, in 
which the two knights, Sir Toby Belch and Sir 
Andrew Ague-cheek are first introduced, Sir 
Toby is made to utter a little quiet jeer at what 
is termed medical astrology. Poor silly Sir An- 
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drew Ague-cheek, listless and idle, a simpleton 
gull, excited and duped by the cunning fl: uttery of 
Sir Toby, is led from the conte mplation of his 
own personal qualifications — his skill in a caper, 
and the beauty of his lez when shown off by a 
tight “ flame-coloured sock,”—to consider in what 
way these attractions might best be turned to ac- 
count. “ Shall we set t about re revels?” is his 
suggestive question. ‘ What shall we do else?” 
answers Sir Toby; “were we not born under 
Taurus?” “Taurus!” echoes innocent Sir An- 
drew, his mind immediately reverting to astro- 
logical considerations, “ That's sides and heart.” 
““ No, Sir,” answers Sir Toby, with scornful irony, 
“it is legs and thighs ;” and then proceeds to call 
upon his goose of 2 companion to exhibit his boasted 
skill in dancing —“ Let me see thee caper!” Sir 
Andrew complies with characteristic facility, and 
the scene closes amidst roars of laughter, excited 
by the grotesque movements of the rustic knight, 
inspirited to an absurd exhibition of his clownish 
accomplishmen ts by the encouragement of the 
crafty Sir Toby: “Ha! higher; ha, ha! excel- 
lent !” 

Every one who peruses the scene will perceive 
not only its admirable adaptation for the stage, 
but its fine satire on the small country gentry of 
that date: educated in ficld sports, skilled in’ the 
amusements practised at country revels, ignorant 
of every thing else, foolish, self-conceited, narrow- 
minded, overcome with mauvaise honte, and devout 
believers in the follies of astrology. 

But the question arises, Which of the knights 
was correct in his statement of the presumed in- 
fluences of Taurus? Will anyone be kind enough 
to produce authority on this point? The follow- 
ing lines occur in the State Paper Office, but they 
do not agree with either of the knights. Was Sir 
Andrew ignorant, and Sir Toby altogether in jest? 











‘A Rule to Knowe By Harte, what parte of man’s Bodye 
is subject to any of the 12 signes 

“ The heade and face doth Aries rule, and Taurus doth 
the necke: 

But armes and handes in Geminyes power do suffer joy 
or wreck ; 

Cancer doth guide the breast and longs, the ribbes and 
st mocke stowt; 

Leo likewise hath harte and back, therof yee neede not 
dowte; 

The belly and boweils Virgo hath, and eke the entrales 
al 


; 





loynes, the kidneis, and the raynes, to Libraes lot 
th fall; 
Phe blather and [some other] parts to Scorpio are t! 
rhe thyes doth wry guide, and Cuprier the 





The legs to Acquary belong, to use them as hee lyste: 
But Pisces holds the feet and heels, and so for evs 


Perhaps, instead of addressing my Query to 
your readers generally, I might have con fined its 
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application to those of them who are members of 
the Worshipful Company of Stationers, for I find 
that there is still published in this very year 1859, 
at any event one almanac, in which that highly 
resp¢ ctable Company — distinguished for its cha- 
rities no less than for its intelligence and its good 
dinners —still inculcates these marvels. For some 
reason which I cannot divine, they set apart in 
one of their almanacs now before me, and perhaps 
in others, a column which, beginning at the Ist 
of January, runs literally thus: “ Hips, thighs, 


knees and hams, legs, ancles, feet and toes, head, 
face, neck, throat, arms, shoulders, breast, sto- 
mach, heart, back, bowels, belly, veins, loins — 


Scorpio dominant.” And then it proceeds over 
again: “Hips, thighs,” &c., as before, through- 
out the year, the list always ending with “ Scorpio 
dominant,” the meaning of which may be guessed 
from one of the lines I have been obliged to alter 
above. These gentlemen—all of them most esti- 
mable men, and some of them, I am proud to say, 
my personal friends —of course understand their 
own publication, and will probably enlighten me. 
If I read their enumeration correctly, it agrees, 
not with the knight's, but with the manuscript in 
the State Paper Office, “ neck and throat” being 
assigned to Taurus, but it would be highly satis- 
factory to hear the sentiments of these living 
teach rs of Medical Astrology. Joun Bruce. 
. Upper Gloucester Street, Dorset Square. 


Minor Queries. 


Rev. George Whitefield. — Who is the author of 
a well written, but unjust and exaggerated, 
on Mr. Whitefield and his preaching, viz. — 

“ A Plain and Easy Road to the Land of Bliss, a Turn- 
pike set up by Mr. Orator ; on which a man may 
travel more Miles in one Day, than any other Highway 
in Forty Years. With a Dedication such as never was, 
or will be in vogue. Toni soit qui Mal y pense. London, 
printed for W. Nicoll in St. Paul’s Chur« hyard, and IV, 
Tesseyman in York, 1762. 12mo., pp. 210.” 

It affects very much the wit and style of the 
Tale of a Tub. 


Serjeant John Ball. — Will you kindly refer 
me to any biographical sketch (and what I want 
to see appeared, | think, in an Irish periodical of 
the day,) of Serjeant John Ball, in memory of 
whom a monument was erected in the cathedral of 
St. Patrick, Dublin, shortly after his death in 
1813, “ by the unanimous vote of the Irish Bar ?” 
A copy of the inscription, which is perfect in its 
way, is given in Monck Mason's History of St. 

‘atrich's Cathedral (Appendix, p. lix.) ; and an 
extract from Mr. Peter Burrowes’s speech on 
moving that a monument should be erected, ap- 
pears in Phillips's Specimens of Irish Eloquence, 
pp. 300-2. I may add that the Mr. Miller, whose 





G. N. 
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honourable case comes immediately after in the 
same volume (pp. 302-8.) was subsequently well 
known as the Rev. George Miller, D.D., 
The Philosophy of Modern History, and for many 
years a Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. : 
Apuna, 

Vitality of Eggs. —In the Gardener's Chronicle 


for August 20th, 1853, a statement was made re. 


| specting some eggs which had been dug out of an 


old wall of a sacristy, near Lago Magziore, after 


, being buried for 300 years, and found to be ina 


satire | 


periect state. It is possib le s some reader of “ N, 

& Q.” can refer me to an authentic account of the 

discovery, or say what became of the eggs? and 

whether the vitality was proved by chickens being 

hatched from the m ? and if so, what was the kind 

of fowl p oduce T. W. Wowror. 
Brighton. 


Miracles of J. J. Rousseau, &§&c.—To what does 
the following quotation refer? it is extracted from 
* Questions sur les Miracles,” forming part of the 
mth vol. of Meélanges hilo pphiques, Littéraires, 
Historiques, §-c. (Geneve, MDCCLXXVI.), p. 310.: 





‘ Je veux « roire aux miracles que M. Rousseau a faits 
i Venise; mais j’avoue que je crois plus fermement a 





ux de notre comte de Neuchatel. Reésister a 
de l'Europe, et & quatre armées d’environ cent 
hommes chacune, remporter dans l’espace d’un mois deux 


cer les ennemis & faire la paix, jouir 


les vrais miracles.” 


Victoires signalées, for 
en philosophe, voila d 


de sa gloir« 

Is there any foundation for the following state- 
ment taken from p. 58. of the same volume :— 

“ Savez-vous bien que dans plus d’une province, il n'y 
a pas un sitcle que l’on condamnait les gens qui man- 
geaint gras en caréme a étre pendus? ” 

Lieya. 
Cambridge. 


Yeovil and Neighbourhood. —I am collecting 
from all sources information respecting the his- 
tory of families settled in this neighbourhood, and 
should be greatly obliged by assistance from your 
Somerset correspondents. Collison, in his county 
history, has given very little attention to gene- 
alogy, and an additional volume, remedying this 
deficiency, would be a great boon to the public. 

C. J. R. 

“The Fal of the late Arrian.” —I should be 
obliged to any cor respondent favouring me with 
information respecting the following tract : 

“ The Fal of the late Arrian: Colophon. Imprynted 
at London in Flete Strete, at the Signe of the George, by 


Willia Powell, An, Dni. m.cccce.xLix.” * 
C.J. 3 


Robert ITuish.—Can any of your readers give 


{ me any information regarding Robert Huish, au- 


publis hed about 
a Life of 


thor of The Management of Bees, 
1816. Mr. Huish is also the en of 


[* This work is by John Proctour: sce Herbert's Ames. 
A copy of it is in the Bodleian Library. — Ep. ] 


autho r of 
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King George the Third, and other works. Is the 
author still living ? Z. | 


Proctors.— Where can I see a list of admissions 
to this profession ? and does such list contain the 
name and rank of the father of the admitted ? 

C.J. R. | 

Number of Letters in the Old Testament.—In a 
recent number of the Manchester Guardian it is 
stated by an anonymous correspondent that the 
number of letters in the Old Testament is 2,728,100, 
Can this be verified by any one who has made the 
computati mn? G. d. F, 

Bolton. 


“Oh call us not weeds,” §:c.— The author and 
publisher of a poem commencing as follows: — 


«Oh call us not weeds—we are flowers of the sea, 
For lovely and bright and gay-tinted are we, 
And quite independent of sunshine and showers, — 
Then call us not weeds, we are ocean’s gay flowers.” 
C. S. 
Robert Luchyn, AI.P.—Can Messrs. Coorer 
give any information about Robert Luchyn, M.P. 
for Cambridge in 1623 ? C. J. B. 





Rev. Charles Wolley. — Can any of the readers 
{*N.& Q.” furnish particulars of the parentage, 
lucation, ordination, and death of Rev. Charles 
Wolley, minister of Alford in Lincolnshire, be- 
tween 1680 and 1700? | ee A 


Waits : Anomes, what are they ?—In the ex- 
cellent edition of “the famous history of Doctor 
Faustus” (Thoms’s Early English Prose Ro- 
mances, Vol. iii. p. 178.), this word is evidently 
used to signify not the player, but a musical in- 
strument itself. ‘The passage runs: 

“Lastly was heard by Faustus all manner of instru- 
ments of musick, — as organs, clarigolds, lutes, viols, cit- 
terns, waits, hornpipes, anomes, harps, and all manner of 
ther instruments.” 

In an account given in the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine for Feb. 1756, of the “manner of making 
freemen of Alnwick,” the correspondent writes : 

“They are gencrally met by women dressed up with 
ribbons, bells, and garlands of gum-flowers, who welcome 
them with dancing and singing, and are called timber- 
cats, perhaps a corruption of timbrel-waits ; players on 
timbrels, Waits being an old word for those who play on 
musical instruments in the streets.” 

Skinner, Gloss., sub voce, evidently understands 
the word in this sense ; he calls them “ Lyricines, 
Tibicines, Cithareedi;” and speaks of them as 
musicians who go in processions. But the writer 
of the Romance evidently considers the word to 
mean an instrument, not a player. Can any reader 
of “N. & Q.” refer to any passage where the 
word is used in that sense, and can they inform 
me what instrument is meant? and also what an 
anome is? The harmony is described as being of 
the most “ravishing” description, and is probably 
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meant to be soft music, as there is no mention of 
trumpet or drums. A. As 
Poet’s Corner. 


Lady Sherard of Stapleford, circa 1700. Who 
was she ? ie Es 


Sarcasm.—Can you or any of your readers help 
me to a satisfactory definition? Perhaps I may 
as well explain that I do not consider invective, 
such, for example, as abounds in Junius, sarcasm. 
I should say, so far as I can venture to say any- 
thing about it, that it holds a middle place between 
invective, and wit, properly so-called. 

RAVENSBOURNE. 





Minor Queries with Answers. 


Sam. Hieron. — Where can I find some bio- 


| graphical particulars of the author of 


“A Help vnto Deuotion, containing certain Moulds or 
Forms of Prayer, fitted to seuerall Occasions, and penned 
for the furtherance of those who haue more desire than 
skill to poure out their soules by petitions unto God. By 
Sam Hieron. The third edition, reuieued by the Author 
and much enlarged. Phil. iv. ver. 6., ‘Jn all,’ Nc. At 
London, printed by H. L. for Samuel Machane, 1611.” 
Fine typography in black letter, with ornamental 
type, margins, and of small pocket size, pp. 475. 
“The Epistle Dedicatorie,” is “To the Right 
Worshipfull, the Ladie Mary Strode of Newing- 
ham in Deuon,” dated from “ Modbury, the tenth 
of October, 1608." Also an address “To the 
Christian Reader.” The composition of these 
prayers I think to be very beautiful, and the ema- 
nations of a pious mind, 

I noticed some time since in a London sale 
catalogue the following, incidentally relating to 
the author, of which I made a note : — 

“ Bishop Nicholson’s copy of the 39 Articles, and Oath 
of Allegiance for the Diocese of Gloucester, with 80 pages 
of Subscriptions attached in the autographs of the Clergy 
of the Diocese — Among the most interesting of which 
may be named the autograph of Bishop Bull (9 lines) on 
his presentation to Suddington, Nov. 14, 1633; that of 
Dr. Anthony Horneck (8 lines); Tim Nourse, ‘T. Graile, 
Sam Hieron, &c., 4to. half calf neat.” 

I think the author ranks among the Puritan 
divines, and long ago I have read, without being 
able to recollect where, that as a godly friend he 
was acquainted with another of the same worthy 
stamp, Mr. Richard Greenham. (His Works, in a 
thick (parchment covered) folio volume small, 
printed at London, 1601.) The two met in con- 
ference, and it was likely on some distressing 
matter that Richard had to give this counsel to 
the author, tv heep up his spirits, Sor that God 
would provide for the young Herons. G. N. 

[Samuel Hieron was born at Epping, in Essex, in 
15:2; educated at Eton and at King’s College, Cam- 
bridge; after which he became rector of Modbury in 
Devonshire, where he died in 1617. He was inclined to 
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Puritan principles, but adhered to the Church, and was 
very popular as a preacher. His Works are wholly prac- 
tical, and were printed together in 2 vols. folio, 1620, 
1624. There is a short biography of him by Robert Hill 
prefixed to the second volume. 


Viscount Stirling. — Who was the Lord Ster- 
line, whose tragedy of Darius, printed in 1603, 
contains a passage similar in thought to Shak- 
speare’s : — 

“ The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces,” &c. 
CEYLONENSIS. 

[ Has our intelligent correspondent neglected to “make 
a note” of our British Solomon’s “philosophical poet,” and 
His Majesty’s Lieutenant of Nova Scotia, whose Knight 
Baronets, instead of receiving for their 1502. sterling six 
thousand good and sufficient acres of Nova Scotia ground, 
had eventually to search for land amongst the Selenites 
in the Moon, or turn Knights of the Sun? Sir William 
Alexander first commenced as an amatory poet, with a 
complaint of his unsuccessful flirtation with a lady he 
named/Aurora, who, preferring the hand of another suitor, 
“matched her morning to one in the evening of his 
days,” as our poet pensively complains in one of his 
Sonnets. After Sir William had sold Nova Scotia to the 
French, Charles I. made him Secretary of State for Scot- 
land, and in September, 1630, a peer of that kingdom by 
the title of Viscount Stirling. He died on February 12, 
1640, | 


Anonymous MS. Comedy.— In the Sloane MS. 
1828, there is a tragedy by the Earl of Orrery, 
called Zoroastres, and a comedy. What is the 
title or subject of this comedy ? Z. 

[ The comedy is in five acts, but has no title. On the 
first leaf is the date 1699, crossed with a pen. The 
dramatis persone are, Old Lovewell; Young Lovewell; 
Trueboy; Wildman; Doolittle; Lady Tumbol; Mrs. 
Shorter, her daughter; Rachel Tumbol; Clarinda and 
Lucie; Mrs. Friskett; Phillis and Betty. 
be a satire on the practices of the Puritans; and con- 
cludes with the following lines: — 

“ Trueboy. May the great Judge of all things set us 

free 
From Presbyterians as from Popery. 
Open their eyes, let them their error spy ; 
Repent their crimes, and from their factions fly. 
May we in perfect unity remain, 
Secure by them may our great monarch reign.” 
This MS. comedy contains the earliest notice yet known 
of that curious work, The Heavy Shove, so frequently dis- 
cussed in “N, & Q.,” and that too in connexion with the 
name of Baxter; although the name of William Bunyan 
appears on the title-page of a copy recently sold by 
Sotheby & Wilkinson (“N. & Q.,” 2" 8, vi. 80.) Doo- 
little says: —“I will not have a wife to pry into my 
actions; how these holy women love holy men. £0 I 
hear there is a young woman of a very good fortune 
in love with my brother Baxter; but let me see, let me 
look over my papers,‘ and see what is ready for the press. 
Here is my Shove to the Heavy A Christian, that will 
be ready in a week. 
with a Ladder. My Vision, or, the Triumph of the Coven- 
ant ; this is to show how well I can write in verse. Bayes 
never wrote anything half so well in his life, it tickles 
the Tory.” The tragedy by the Earl of Orrery, which 
follows this comedy jn the same volume, is in a different 
handwriting, and does not appear to have been known 
to the Earl’s biographers. } 
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It appears to | 


| justify every stroke of the master.” 





My Nearer Way to Heaven than | 
| rend Father in God, John, Bisshop of Sarum and 
J . : 
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The Maudeleyne. Grace. —TI shall be much 
obliged if any of your readers can give me some 
information concerning the origin of the custom 
of singing the Latin hymn on the tower of Mag. 
dalen College, Oxford, on the Ist of May at sun. 
rise. ‘The points on which I wish to gain some 
information are, 1. the date of the first performance 
of the custom ; 2. the object of the ceremony, and 
the origin of its institution; 3. any change which 
may have taken place since it was first esta. 
Daonta, 


Seger in his History of Oxford, i. 251., has the 
following notice of this custom :—“ Previous to the Re- 
formation a mass was performed every May morning, at 
an early hour, on the top of Magdalen tower, for the 
repose of the soul of Henry VII., who had honoured the 
college with a visit in 1486-7. The choristers, however, 
continue to execute, in the same place and on the same 
day, certain pieces of choir music; for which harmonious 
service the rectory of Slimbridge, in Gloucestershire, pays 
the yearly sum of 102. This ceremony has encouraged 
the notion that Henry contributed to the erection of the 
tower: but his only recorded act of favour to the college 
is the confirmation of its claim to the rectory charged 
with the annual payment.” Consult also Dr. Rimpavtr’s 
article in our 1* S, i. 437.. for some notices of the “Grace,” 
composed by Benjamin Rogers, M.D.] 


Passage in Burke. — The following quotation 
occurs in Burke's first letter on a Regicide Peace: 


“ Thus painters write their names at Co.’ 


It will be found at p. 201. of the 8th vol. of 
Burke's Works, ed. 1815. Perhaps some of your 
correspondents can explain this puzzling quota- 
tion ? . 3 


[ Burke’s quotation is appended to his commendation of 
a certain “manly and masterly state-paper,” concerning 
which he says, “The diplomatick collection never was 
more enriched than with this piece. The historick facts 
The island of Co, 
Coos, or Cos, was very generally supposed (though this is 
questioned by some) to have given birth to the famous 
painter Apelles, who is said to have never put his name 
to any pictures but three; a Sleeping Venus, a Venus 
Anadyomene (his best), and an Alexander (which also 
appears to have been first-rate). Burke’s meaning is 
complimentary. He intimates an analogy between “the 
stroke of the master” discernible in the important “state- 
paper” to which he refers (Declaration, Oct. 29, 1793, see 
London Gazette or Annual Register of that year), and 
the painter’s name attached to his best picture. There 
remain two desiderata. One would wish to know, 1. 
who wrote the line cited by Burke; 2. who wrote the 
Declaration which he, and not he alone, so highly com- 
mends. It sets forth the grounds on which the war with 
France was vindicated by the British government. } 


The Bishop of Sarum and Dr. Cole.— Informa- 


tion is required respecting the following work: 
The True Copies of the Letters betweene the Reve- 


D. Cole. No date. [1560.] C. d. &. 


[ The occasion of this correspondence between Bishop 
Jewel and Dr. Cole, Dean of St. Paul’s, was owing to the 
Bishop’s celebrated Sermon, containing a challenge to the 
Romanists, on most of the principal points in controversy 
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between them and the Reformers. The Bishop’s Sermon 
appears to have been originally preached at St. Paul’s 
Cross on Nov. 26, 1559 (Strype’s Grindal, p.40.). The 
same Sermon (probably expanded) was preached at Court 
Mar. 17, 1560 (Strype’s Annals, I. i. p. 298.); and again, 
as on the printed copy, “ at Paul’s Cross, the Second Sun- 
day before Easter, 1560.” Mr. Le Bas informs us, that 
«the only immediate effect produced by the Bishop's 
challenge was a letter from Dr. Henry Cole, late Dean of 
St. Paul’s. The very day after the Sermon [ 7. e. its 
second delivery on Mar. 17, 1560) this candid divine ad- 
dressed the preacher, almost ‘with bated breath and 
whispering humbleness;’ abjuring altogether the office 
of a disputant, and protesting that he wrote ‘with no 
other intent than to be instructed.’ To this seemingly 
courteous application, Jewel, of course, replied with equal 
courtesy. But, as the correspondence proceeded, the tone 
of the humble inquirer became more and more sarcastic, 
intemperate, and disingenuous. At length, Dr. Cole had 
recourse to a most indefensible proceeding. He dispersed 
among his own party a letter, which purported to be an 
answer to one of his antagonists; but without communi- 
cating that letter to Jewel himself. On hearing this, 
Jewel requested Cole to inform him whether or not the 
paper in circ ulation was written by him; in order that 
he (Jewel) might not be discredited by delaying the 
reply. To this application Cole was obstinately silent. 
Upon this, Jewel published another letter, containing a 
recapitulation of the whole debate between them; and so 
the matter ended.” ] 





Replies. 
EXECUTION OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS FOR MURDER. 
(2™ §. vii. 278.) 
According to the 
hurt by a tame animal —as by a vicious horse or 
a dangerous bull —the owner afforded satisfac- 


toman law, if a man was 


. . . | 
tion by the surrender of the animal, which was 


called nore datio. (See Inst. iv. 9.) The same 
rule extended to a man's slave, and also to his 
son, both of whom were regarded by the Roman 
law as his chattels. In the case of a man being 
killed by u domestic animal, the medieval codes 
applied the principle of the weregeld, or pecuniary 
satisfaction for life; sometimes the entire weregeld 
was due, sometimes half the weregeld, coupled 
with the surrender of the animal. ‘The Burgun- 
dian law enacted that where one tame animal 
was hurt by another, the offending animal was to 
be surrendered. 

_It was a medieval practice in Germany and 
Scandinavia to hang wolves and dogs with a 
criminal, as a symbolical mark of disgrace, and as 
an aggravation of his punishment. Saxo Gram- 
maticus states that the association of wolves at 
the hanging of the criminal was an ancient punish- 
ment for parricide: and in Germany the custom 
of hanging dogs with the sufferer was particularly 
applied to Jews. Grimm cites the following pas- 
sage from a Frankfort chronicle, of 1499 a. p. :— 
. “Comes de Hanau Judwum propter furtum solenniter 
lnter duos canes, capite transverso, suspendi fecit apud 
Dornicum.” (D. R.A. p. 664. 685.) 


| to one dog is no warning to another dog. 
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Rorarius, a papal nuncio at the court of Hun- 
gary in the sixteenth century, wrote and pub- 
lished a treatise to prove that animals are rational, 
and that they make a better use of their reason 
than man. In this work he stated that it was 
customary in Africa to crucify lions, in order to 
deter them from entering towns; and he had him- 
self seen two wolves hung from a gibbet in the 
forest between Cologne and Juliers, as an example 
to other wolves. See Bayle, Dict. art. Rorarius, 
note F, Concerning the punishments of animals, 
see likewise Selden de Jure Nat. et Gent. juxtu 
Dise. Ebr. lib. i. c. 5. The Roman custom of 
annually crucifying dogs, on account of their 
failure to give the alarm when the capitol was 
scaled by the Gauls, must be considered as a 
commemorative, not a penal infliction. 

It may be observed that animals, though con- 
scious of the idea of danger — without which they 
would not preserve their lives — are destitute of 
the idea of death ; and that the infliction of death 
upon one animal would not operate by way of 
example upon another animal. The same remark 
may indeed be extended to all punishments in- 
flicted upon animals. A whipping administered 
All 
punishments of animals must, in order to be 
operative, be individual; and hence the capital 
punishment of an animal is an absurdity, because 
it extinguishes the life of the only animal upon 
which the punishment can operate. 4s 


OXFORD ALE-WIVES. 
(2"¢ S. vii. 275.) 

Of the two Oxford ale-wives, whose names are 
quoted by Curusert Bepeg, your correspondent 
gives an account, —but that an interesting one — 
only of old Mother Louse. Her gossip, Mother 
George, was, perhaps, more celebrated. After 
keeping an ale-house in Black Boy Lane, she re- 
moved to St. Peter’s in the Bailey. The latter 
was an especial favourite and well-frequented 
house, for old Mother George was as brisk and 
sparkling as her alee When she was long past a 
hundred, she used to thread a needle without the 
aid of glasses, and presenting the same to her 
guests as visitors, they offered her a gratuity, or 
ordered a flask of ale. ‘The older she grew the 
more crowded was her house, where the lively 
dame bustled about with all her faculties unim- 
paired till she attained the age of 120 years! and 
even then, a mere accident, and not 
decay of nature, killed her. Ler own opinion was 
the good, modern opinion, founded on the very 
best principle, — that people had no business to 
grow old, and that if they did so, it was entirely 
their own fault! And so she remained young till 
she was six score years old, laughing like Mrs. 


disease or 
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Piozzi at eighty, at persons who said they could 
not see — only (so said the octogenarian at least) 
because they did not know how to look. Mother 
George, at the great age mentioned, injured her 
back by a fall, and died, even more time-honoured 
than that oft-cited Countess of Desmond, — 
“Who lived to the age of a hundred and ten, 
And died of a fall from a cherry-tree then.” 

Were the Oxford ale-tipplers at all like those 
noticed by Hollinshed ? “ They will drink,” says 
the chronicler, “ till they be red as cocks, and 
little wiser than their combs.” When the old 
Hall at Balliol had its central-fire, every member 
of the University was entitled to spend one night 
in the year there, if he chose, and be treated with 
good cheese and bright ale, the condition, how- 
ever, being that he should sing a song, tell a story, 
or accomplish that anti-social feat, permission to 
achieve which, in company, was, by special decree 
of the Emperor Claudius, granted to every man. 
Oxford scholars of Mother George’s time were 
not so nice as to care for the like authority for 
the feat in question. J. Doran. 


—_—_— — 


WILLIAM CODDINGTON, ETC. 
(2™ S. vii. 235.) 

William Coddington lived at Boston, co. Lin- 
coln, England, before he went to America, if he 
was not born there. On Friday, October 2, 1857, 
being engaged in making a tour through Lincoln- 
shire for the purposes of family research, I ex- 
tracted (in Cotton's chapel) the following facts 
from the Boston parish register : — 

“March 22, 1626, Mirhah [?] ye 
Coddington, [ Buried }. 

“April 7, 1 
[ Baptiz 1 
» 30, 1629, Clarke ffortree 
dington. f Married }. 

“Augt. 21, 1629, Samueil ye sonne of Willm Codding- 
ton. [ Buried, sixteen months oid.” } 


sonne of William 
28, Sam 


ll y* sonne of Willm Coddington. 


?}and Katheren Cod- 


This is the earliest mention I have met with 
respecting the Coddington family. But I had 
previously seen in some books on heraldry a coat 


of arms purporting to belong to Coddington of 


Gainsborough, co. Lincoln, as thus— Paly of six, 
ar. and az. on a chief gu., a lion passant gardant 
or. Nocrest recorded. If this were an ancient 
grant, it occurred to me that possibly I might 
trace something of the family at Gainsborough ; 
so I proceeded thither. On Monday, October 12, 
1857, I went over the Gainsborough register at 
the vicarage; from its commencement (1 think in 
1564) down to 1636 inclusive, bv which time the 
Coddingtons had long been in America; but I 
failed to discover any trace of the name, From 
this I infer two things: 1. That William Cod- 
dington had not belonged to Gainsborough before 
he lived at Boston; and, 2. That the said armorial 
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achievement cannot, be fixed upon him. 
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Neither 
did I meet with the name of Coddington in the 
Alford register, which I went over on Monday the 
5th and Tuesday the 6th October, 1857, devoting 
to it two hours the first day, and three the sec ond, 
I began with the beginning on the 19th April, 
1561, and searched as before down to 1636 inely. 
sive. I found that William and Ann Hutchinson 
had no less than thirteen children baptized at Al. 
ford; that William was born August 14, 1586, 
and that his father, Edward, was buried there, 
February 14, 1631, which is forty-five years from 
William's birth, during which long period he was 
probably a resident at Alford. I also extracted 
the following, to which I must again allude pre- 
sently : — 

“1629, Ellena uxor Samuelis Sanforde, sepult, Jan. 20, 

“1629, Samuel Sanforde, sepult, Feb. 20.” 

Samuel dies but one month after his wife. [ 
take these to be the father and mother of Jobn 
Sanforde, who married Bridgetta Hutchinson, 
daughter of William and Ann, baptized January 
15, 1618, of whom hereafter Sanford bore ar. a 
chief gu. No crest recorded. [I should much like 
to know where William married his wife Ann 
Marbury. Was it at Gresby ?] At Alford I also 
observed that William Hutchinson was church- 
warden in the years 1620 and 1621. We may 
presume he was of the established church. 

The following facts referring to William Cod- 
dington I have collected from Governor Hutchin- 
son’s History, 1st edition : — 

March 18, 1630, he was at Southampton, with 
others, preparing to embark for America, i. 16. 

He was on board the “ Arbella” [sic] at Yar- 
mouth, in the Isle of Wight I suppose, being near 
Southampton, April 7, i. 489. The “ Arabella” 
sailed between the 7th and 10th April, and arrived 
at Salem in Massachusetts on the 12th June, 1630, 
i. 19, 20. 

At p. 18. (note) we have : — 

“Mr. Coddington was of Lincolnshire, zealous to 4 
great degree; was afterwards father of Rhode Island 
Colony, where his zeal abated, and he promoted a general 
toleration. He was many years their governor, and would 
gladly have joined in confederacy with the other colonies, 
but different sentiments upon religion prevented.” 

In 1631 he returned to England in the “ Lyon” 
to fetch his family, for he appears to have made 
this first experimental trip without them, i. 24. 

Being in London in 1632, he wrote on the 4th 
June to the Rev. John Cotton, vicar of Boston 
(England), when he says : — 

“T am, I thank God, in bodily health, vet not ving 
that freedom of spirit, withheld from that place 
which my soul desireth, and my heart earn stly worketh 
after: neither, I think, shall I see it till towards the next 
spring, my wife being with child, and all her friends un- 
willing she should go in that condition.”— i. 24. note. 

After apparently waiting for the birth of this 
child he went out again, taking his family along 
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with him. I think it highly iii (though I 
cannot prove it) that he went with John Cotton, 
or the Hutchinsons, in 1633 or 1634, having pre- 
viously been intimate with both those families in 
Lincolnshire, and they all went out at this period. 
They were all together in Boston, Massachusetts. 
Coddington was there elected to the magistracy, 
and to a leading part in public affairs. —i. 61. 

At Mrs. Hutchinson's trial and sentence of 
banishment in November, 1637, for the commo- 
tions on religious topics which she raised in the 
colony (and given verbatim at the end of the 2nd 
volume) Coddington takes part, and pees in her 
favour; and when the persons in court are re- 
quested to hold up their hands in aden that the 
sentence should nof be passed on her, only William 
Coddington and a Mr. Colborn obey the appeal 
Hugh Peters was present. 

Seven months before this period, e. March 
29th, 1637, Coddington, Hutchinson, and others 
had — ed the ere it island of Aquidneck or 
Rhode Island from the Indians ; and on the event 
of the trial, they all seem to have left Boston 
together in order to proceed to their new acquisi- 
tion. The island is about sixteen miles long, and 
perhaps four or five or more miles broad, the town 
of Newport being the capital. They bought it of 
Canonicus and Miantonomi, chief sachems of those 
parts, for the full payment of forty — ms of 
white bea ls, and some clothes. The bead $ passe l 
They were made out of conch-shells. 
R ver Williams signed his name to this deed of 
conveyance as a witness. I had an ancient copy 
of it in my possession, together with other papers, 
but the gentleman to whom they were lent has 
not returned them. The signature of one of the 
chiefs was an attempt to depict a bow and arrow. 

But Iam required to give what information I 
can on the question as to who may be considered 
the fo under of the cok ny of Rhode Island, Roger 
illiar r William Coddington and his associ- 
ates? W ‘lliams was banished from Massachu- 
setts in November, 1635, exactly two years before 
Mrs. Hutchinson ; but though he settled himself 
down on a spot not far from where the present 
town of Providence now stands in the spring of 
1636, he did not, to the best of my thee dae, 
acquire territory | y wi utten docum ents till Mareh 
IIe bought of the same chiefs as Cod- 
1 Hutchinson. I must here beg my 





24, 1637. 
dington ar 


readers not to lose sight of one essential point, and | 


that is this, —that Coddington bought the island 
de Island, but Williams settled on the main 
Coddington was governor of his island, but 
Williams's jurisdiction lay on the continent; a 
glance it the map makes this clear. By compar- 
ing the dates of Williams's purchase, March 24, 
with that of Coddington, March 29, we see that 
Williams has five days the start of Coddington. 


This is sh: wing it pretty close. Although in the | 


extract above Coddington is called the “ father 
of Rhode Island colony,” I am inclined to think 
(unless there is still some evidence his favour 
of which I am not possessed) that my ancestors 
must relinquish to Williams the honour of found- 
ing the colony, at all events by the sp: ace of five days. 

Mrs. H. but ill-requited Codding rton’s friendly 
intercession in her behalf at the trial; for, in the 
governor's History, i. 72, we have : — 

“Mr. Hutchinson, her husband, sold his estate, and re- 
moved, with his wife and family, first to Aquidn« 
(Rhode Island), being one of the purchasers of that 
island from the Indians, where, by the influence of his 
wife, the people laid Mr. Coddington, and chose him for 
their sole ruler,” &c. 

Nathaniel Coddington, whom I conjecture to 
be the child for whose birth the parents delayed 
their voyage, as mentioned above, married Su- 
sannah Hutchinson, granddaughter of William 
and Ann, April 19, 1677 ; and if so, he was forty- 
four, and she about thirty-five. A daughter of 
this marriage, and sole heiress, as far as I know, 
married Colonel Peleg Sanford, descended from 
the John Sanford who married Bridgetta H., as 
remarked ; and John Sanford I take to be the son 
of Ellena and Samuel S. of the Alford register. 
Peleg Sanford was represented by two co-heiresses ; 
Margaret, the eldest, married my great-grand- 
father, Governor Hutchinson; and Mary, the 
youngest, married Lieut.-Governor Oliver, one of 
whose daughters was my grandmother. By this 
network of intermarriages we became —— of 
much Coddington Rhode Island property; but all 
this, together with several estates in Massachu- 
setts, was lost at the period of the revolution 
ei: ghty y years ago. 

The most likely place to obtain information re- 
specting the Coddingtons would be amongst the 
records and registers at Newport, Rhode Island. 
When I was there I overlooked many things, for 
my visit to America was a boyish pleasure trip. 
Boston might also furnish something, especially 
before 1638, and perhaps Salem in 1630 and 1631. 
If I go again I will think of all these points; but 
in the mean time, perhaps some of my American 
cousins would rummage them up. 

Mr. P. Tuomrson also makes inquiry respecting 
Sir Henry (qy. Harry ?) Vane’s family; but I re- 
gret that [ have no private papers that would assist 
him in that quarter. P. Hvrentsson. 








Replies ta Minor Queries. 


Scandal against Queen Elizaheth (2 S. vil. 
106.) — ‘The depositions I read at the Society of 
Antiquaries, accompanied by a letter to the Privy 
Council from Mr. Justice Weston and Mr. Ser} 
Harper, then acting as judges of Assize at Salis- 
bury, are Harl. MS., No. 6990., art. 24. The 
date of the depusitions taken before John Erneley 
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and John Berwike, Esq., jastioes of the peace of 

Wilts, is the 19th of June, 5 Eliz. The date of the 

letter being the 10th of July, 1563 ; and the per- 

son accused of the slander being Robert Brooke, 

an innkeeper at Devizes. F. A. CArRincTon. 
Ogbourne St. George, Wilts. 


Who was the Father of William of Wykeham ? 
(2™ S. vii. 197.) — Edward Coudray, one of the 


legatees named in the bishop's will, was seised of 


a portion of the Manor of Burton Sacy, Hants. 
He lived at Herriard in the same“county, and was 
sheriff in 4 & 5 Henry 1V. ‘The above manor is 
referred to as in the possession of his descendants 
in vol. iv. Cal. Ing. Post Mort., p. 47. and 67. 
Will this afford any clue ? VY. I. Lam™iy. 


Fulham. 


Voyding Knifi (2"* S. vii. 286.) —I have often 
seen this implement at Drapers’ Hall, which is 
said to be the only one left in England. It is of 
silver, nearly two feet long, with a plain flat blade 
very much like a paper-knife. Your correspon- 
dent’s objection is very just, but such was not the 
tradition as stated to me by one of the oldest 
members of the court since deceased. [le told 
me it was for clearing the tables, not of crumbs as 
our semi-circular brushes do, but of the uncon- 
sumed portions of the meal, which were swept by 
this knife into voiders or large baskets, from 
whence they were distributed next morning as 
doles to the poor. Several old dictionaries, that 
of Matthew Bailey among the rest, deseribe a 
“voider” as a basket used at dinner to hold plates, 
&e. If the tradition told me be correct, we can 
readily understand their voiders to be the baskets 
used to receive the fragments, and thence the 
derivation of the word voiding-knife. A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 


Letters of the Herbert Family (2™ §. vii. 238.) 
— The principal portions of these letters were 
among the muniments at Ribbesford House, Wor- 
cestershire, formerly the residence of Lord Her- 
bert of Cherbury. These documents passed by 
purchase, at the close of the last century, from the 
Marquis of Winchester, descendant of the Her- 
bert family, to Francis Ingram of Bewdley ; from 
whom they passed by will to his kinsman, the late 
Rev. E. Winnington Ingram, Canon of Worcester 
and while in his possession were published 4 
Mrs. Rebecca Warner of Bath. The MS. letters 
are most of them in the Earl of Powis’s possession, 
but some remain in the library at Stanford Court, 

Tuomas E. Wisnincron. 

Stanford Court, Worcester 


Orders of Monks (2 1S. vii. 2 ) ~Much of the 
information sought for by Sryrires, at 
far as regard 


least so 
orders established in England, is to 
be fuund in the preface to Grose’s Antiquities 

MELETErs. 
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Bounds of Macclesfield Forest (amt g . Vii. 296.) 
— If the inquirer had referred to the county his- 
tory (Ormerod’s Cheshire), he would have found 
an answer in the following pages to his questions: 

Vol. iii. p. 281. The ancient perambulation of 
the Forest of Macclesfield. 

Ibid. The perambulation 17 Jac. 1., used as 
evidence when this work was completed, viz, in 
1819. 

P. 282. Townships in Liberty of the Hundred. 

P. 283. Townships in the Manor and Forest. 

P. 283. Townships in both jurisdictions, the 
boundary line of the JZundred and the Forest pass- 
ing through them. 

‘These statements may be adapted to any Map 
of Cheshire. LANcasteiensis, 


Archbishop Ne ile (2™ &. Vil. 297.) — It is not 
exactly an answer to a question about a man’s 
grandfather to give an account of his grandson; 
but your correspondent may not know that Neile 
had a grandson who is now better known than 
himself. Sir Paul Neile, the son, was in the 
household of Charles I. : William Neile, the grand- 
son (born 1637, died 1670), was an early member 
of the Royal Society. Me is distinguished as 
having been the first, or among the first, for all 
the priority questions of that day are difficulties, 
who exhibited in an algebraic formula the length 
of the are of an algebraic curve, the semicubical, 
or, as it was once called, the Neilian parabola. 
For a short note on his life, see Birch, Hist. Roy. 
Soc., vol. ii. p. 460. William Neile had a very 
powerful mathematical genius, but he died before 
he had established a name worthy of it. I have 
seen an absurd story that he was an O'Neile, and 
that the Saxon de-O’-ed him to make an E nglis h- 
man of him. A. De Moreax. 


Church Tune “ Wareham” (2™ S. vii. 217.)— 
William Knapp was parish clerk of Poole, Dorset- 
shire, for a period of thirty-nine years. He was 
born in 1698, and died in 1768. I have two of 
his publications now before me, viz. A Set of New 
Psalms and Anthems, in Four Parts, on Various 
Occasions, the Seventh Edition, London, J. New- 
bery, 1762; and New Church Melody, being a Set 
of Anthems, Psalms, TTymns, §c., on Various Oc- 
casions, in Four Parts, the Fifth Edition, London, 
R. Baldwin, n.d. Both volumes are in octavo, 
and the latter has a characteristic portrait of the 
author before the Lye 

The tune called “ Wareham” is given at p. 47. 
of the first named publication. It was so called 
from the name of a ‘town in Dorsetshire, in which 
Epwarp I’. Riwpavet. 





Kn ipp was born, 


Double Christian Names (2° S. v. 159. ef s@epe. .) 
— The following examples are of earlier occur 
rence than most of those which were some time 
since noted by several correspondents. ‘The dates 
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attached are those of the MSS. papers in which of Usk. Jd., one mile north of Chepstow. Jd., one mile 


I met with the names : — | west of West Wycombe. Cockshute Fair Firs, north of 
Ile Ox! -] cE b. C bridge Wootton Un leredge, co. Gloucester. Cockshut Hill Farm, 

“ Lawrence Hlewar Oxburgh, 0 mneth, Cambridge- south of Droitwich. Cockshoot Hill, near Shefford, co. 
shire, 1655. Bedford. Cockley Hill, near Thenford, co. Northampton. 


“Charles George ¢ ock, Judge of the / Hy 1655. | Cocksheath, east of Skenfrith, co. Monmouth. Cockshed 
- Thomas Roome Coyle, Captain of H. M. 8. Pheenix, and Cocksbrook Wood, north-east of Kentchurch, co. 
1648. | Hereford. Corwall Knoll, near Brampton Brian, co. Rad- 
. » - Frederick Thynne yrother t or’ Toye | ’ : " pe Bd a> 
‘ a Fr derick Thynne, brother to Lord We: nor.” — Hartshorne’s Salopia Antiqua, 4to., Lond. 184i, 
mouth, 1682. p. 251, 252 
“Edward Horseley Widdington, Justice of Peace, | PP 294s 
Northumberland, 1688.” | $e 





But a still earlier instance is furnished in an 


entry in a recent Catalogue of Mr. Kerslake’s, Miseellaneaug. 
hore in : 2sCrinth o anet s ond i ay 
where, in a description of a curious and interest BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 


ing collection of autograph letters from Cecil, 
Earl of Salisbury, and his son, we read of one in 

1601, which contains an account of “ John Tomas | »,P*zticulars of Price, &e..of the following Books to be sent direct to 
Jones,” a runaway thief. W. D. Macray. | . ses are given f r that purpose. ss tai leashes 


WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


i y's Srenenes. 
Watling Street (2 .iv. 58. 114.) —This name | pa Wiseraenmn 

. ( ‘ ’ _s 
isa compound of Se hurdle, and ing=a com- | ‘ae Sao 








mon meadow. Carlyle detects in the etymology | f™* Beupes. No.2. Vols. I. to 282 
of the German town of Wolfenbiittel, We/fs or Eus Srescurs. 4 Vols.» 
: ~ s p 
Guelphs, and wattles or hurdles, the latter as used ts a's \ s Sv. Vol, VIE 
. ° : x s I , 
in encampment. According, however, to the au- | ni Pex an Wa \ 
ee: =o “ ; . 
thorities penes me, biittel does not mean wattles | 7 ; “peapepoen a. : 
or hurdles, but a beadle, jailor or jack-ketch, | Savwr's} r lem, Lang 
biittelei means a jail. ‘The word ing, as a priate on at ; alee = lie 
7 : , 4 ° t Ros A I I 
meadow, occurs in Dartington, Devonshire ; in | G Fonsst Scensny. 2 Vols, 8vo, Oided 
. . . of ’ . I » . l I 
Deeping, Lincolnshire; in Godalming, Surrey ; in | G2V0cN% Shche Pao 4 Vol. II 
Hitching, Ilerts; in Leamington, Warwickshire ; | jocscs ioe pee Macematany. Vel. I 
in Ruddington, Notts; in Jngatestone, Essex, &e. “" sinson’s Mopran Eovrrians. 2 \ 
mn : . ental tr Detenn iO =4. Cann ( London 
The last refers to the meadow at the Roman mile- lise EA 
stone. T. J. BucktTon, | Ter Wonxs or rar Rev. Janes Hens 6 Vols. & Vol. VI 
‘ Rortiw'’s Axciexr H ¥. Isth edit. 1823. 6 V Svo. Vol. I 
Lichfield. Tae Foot Quabrry r, the His f Ilenry Earl of M 
Mr. Brooke. 4 Vols. small svo. 1776. Vol. II 
Cochshut (2™ §. vi. 345. 400. 423. 612.) — Wanted by Rev. Walter Alcroft, Ashby, Br 
“This word is of frequent recurrence in many counties, : ange 
a - “ P 
aclear indication that it is not used without having been | ~ . ager es : 
acquired from an early source. One would expect to find | B sean Birn 
it easy of explanation in conse quence of its gene ral | 
( ptance. This, however, is not the case. The Celt. 
Cok, elevatus, caput, is the nearest approach we can make 
b, elev h F appr ; ee , 
to the prefix : and in the same language, Sgod, Ysgod, ttceg ta Carrespanvent 
silva, is the last word which explains the termination. | , tent the I s on Shakspeare 
In some cases this will corré spond with the present ap- - | Pa - » others, Father Sarpi’s trait D 
wag tg the — es where the word is applied, amongst | Watts, Ur. Rix, &c., and ut Notes on Bo 
thers the following, though it does not hold good in Da. R x. Sketches in Ireland, D ,» 1828, by t Ce 
every instance Rere adduced. Cockbank, near Adderley, | ¢* 
co. Stafford. Cockshut, a bank near Ditterley. Cockshut, Jol i. K 7 . - f h of S a € 
between Ellesmere and Middle. Cockshut Bank, near | ° ‘ t 


Downton. Cockshut L ane, Brosele sy, co. S alop. Cockshoots, 





o } > — “ Nores ano Qveares” is p blished at noon on Friday, and is also 
near Middleton Scriven. Cocksall, near Aston Botterell. | j.ued in. Moxrnty Pants, | The sul ription for Staurko Corins for 
Codsal, co Stafford. Cochslade Rough. Cockbury Farm, Sex Months forwarded direct from the Publishers ncluding the Hlalf- 
North o “helten ] ecksi yearly Invex) ts 11s. 4d., which may be paid by Pe st OF ce Order in 
rth of Cheltenham, “ Nottingham — Cockshut, favour of Messns. Bert axo Datoy,186. Freer Starer, E.C.; to whom 
south of Montgomery. ‘ockshute Wood, one mile north | aii Cossmenications ror tas Evrron should be addressed. 
Ss - 
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